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VFkiiih  iMDUSTRIES:  part  2 

Inlra-Verls 

Intranet  use  varies  greatly  by  industry:  Telecom  companies 
are  cutting-edge,  many  insurers  have  fallen  behind,  and 
(surprisingly?)  entertainment  firms  are  someplace  in  between 


eticent  and  behind 
the  curve.  Just  now 
“getting  it.”  A  day 
early  and  a  dollar 
richer. 

That  is  how  we 
would  describe 
companies  and 
their  use  of  intranets 
in  the  insurance, 
entertainment  and 
telecommunications 
industries,  respectively  —  those  we 
examine  here  in  our  second  of  two 
installments  on  vertical  industries. 

These  fields  differ  in  more  ways  than 
just  their  use  of  intranets.  Not  surpris¬ 
ingly,  their  use  of  technology  reflects 
that.  Insurers,  bound  by  a  conserva¬ 
tive  culture  and  heavy  regulation,  tend 
to  look  askance  at  media  that  facilitate 
free  information  sharing.  The  baby  Bells, 


by  contrast,  live  and  breathe  technol¬ 
ogy,  so  it’s  only  natural  they  would  exper¬ 
iment  with,  say,  paging  over  an  intranet 
before  offering  it  to  customers.  And 
in  entertainment,  the  emphasis  (read: 
money  and  effort)  is  usually  on  the 
movie  or  CD,  rather  than  on  the  back- 
office  systems  that  coordinate  promo¬ 
tion  or  distribution.  But  the  value  of 
intranets  is  beginning  to  be  recognized. 

And  like  the  benefits,  the  challenges 
of  adopting  intranets  vary  by  industry. 
If  intranets  are  antithetical  to  the  way 
insurers  do  business,  they  can  be  victim 
to  a  chicken  and  egg  syndrome,  even  at 
telcos.  And  entertainment  companies 
have  bandwidth  issues  to  consider. 

But  experts  note  one  constant 
among  the  fray:  To  remain  competi¬ 
tive  into  the  next  century,  companies 
must  adopt  Internet  technologies. 
Some  of  their  stories  follow. 
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VERTICAL  IMDUSTRIES:  TELECOM 


Telecom  Calls 
Intranet  Shots 

Empowered  by  strong  networks,  cutting-edge 
telcos  embrace  new  technologies  —  and 
develop  them  for  customers 

BY  STEVE  ALEXAIVDER  “Were  leveraging  the  internal  appli¬ 

cations  we  built  for  our  intranet,”  says 
elecommunications  firms  Brad  Carlson,  director  of  Internet  and 
tend  to  look  at  the  intranet  interactive  services  at  MCI  in  Ben¬ 
in  two  ways:  what  it  can  do  tagon  City,  Va. 
for  them  and  how  they  can  MCI  claims  that  customer  service 

use  it  as  a  testing  ground  representatives  are  saving  the  com- 
for  new  customer  services.  party  $  12  million  annually  by  using 
Telcos  are  natural  an  intranet  database  to  answer  cus- 
intranet  users  because  they  are  big  tomer  questions  more  quickly.  MCI 
companies  spread  over  many  states  also  uses  its  intranet  to  provide  human 
and  thus  have  substantial  internal  resources  information,  phone  direc- 
communications  needs.  tories,  internal  PC  help  desk  func- 

“To  some  extent,  the  telcos  are  big 
bureaucracies.  The  average  RBOC  has 
$15  billion  in  revenues  and  55,000 
employees,”  says  Traver  Kennedy, 
director  of  wide-area  network  research 
worldwide  at  Boston-based  Aberdeen 
.  “They  are  more  likely  to  have 
intranets  because  of  their  size  and  their 
technical  capabilities.  They  all  had 
voice  intranets,  and  now  they  have 
data  intranets.”  (A  “voice  intranet” 
refers  to  an  internal  phone  network 
based  on  four-digit  extensions.) 

LEVERAGING  EXPERIENCE 

But  a  few  telcos  are  using  their  own  tions,  purchasing  and  a  list  of  mar- 
intranet  experiences  as  a  way  to  pre-  keting  information  used  by  field 
pare  intranet  products  for  customers.  service  representatives  via  dial-up  con- 
MCI  Telecommunications,  Inc.  nections.  More  than  70%  of  MCI’s 
recently  announced  that  it  will  offer  55,000  worldwide  employees  are 
dedicated  hosting  of  intranets  for  busi-  using  the  intranet, 
ness  customers.  Among  the  services  Still,  cultural  barriers  to  intranet 
to  be  offered  are  multicasting  —  one-  adoption  abound.  At  Ameritech,  Inc., 
to-many  transmissions  —  and  cus-  for  instance,  progress  has  been  slow, 
tomer  service  applications  similar  to  “The  challenges  to  the  intranet  are 
those  on  MCI’s  own  intranet.  really  more  cultural  than  anything; 


there  really  has  been  no  technical  chal¬ 
lenge  to  it,”  says  Ken  Hildreth,  direc¬ 
tor  of  electronic  communications  at 
Ameritech  in  Chicago.  “People  don’t 
want  to  develop  applications  until  there 
is  a  huge  audience,  and  other  people 
don’t  want  to  give  employees  the 
browsers  and  computers  they  need  to 
use  the  intranet  until  the  applications 
are  there.  That’s  why  we’re  seeing  the 
intranet  advance  little  by  little.” 

Ameritech’s  intranet  provides  infor¬ 
mation  on  human  resources,  corpo¬ 
rate  planning  and  marketing.  The 
company  says  some  mission-critical 
applications  are  also  on  the  intranet, 
but  it  declined  to  identify  them. 
About  40,000  of  Ameritech’s  66,000 
employees  have  desktop  PCs  that 
could  use  the  intranet,  but  it  doesn’t 
know  how  many  actually  use  it. 

LEADING  THE  PACK 

But  despite  cultural  barriers,  telcos 
may  be  ahead  of  other  industries  in 
intranet  adoption  because  they  have 
a  deeper  understanding  of  network¬ 
ing,  says  Eric  Vaughn,  director  of  elec¬ 
tronic  commerce  at  Bell  Atlantic 
Corp.  in  Silver  Spring,  Md. 

“Telcos  were  connected  more  than 
most  industries,  even  before  TCP/IP. 
It’s  a  natural  evolution  of  that  to  put 
intranets  in  place.  Also,  telcos 
approach  these  things  differently 
because  they  are  very  cognizant  of  reli¬ 
ability,  response  time,  quality  of  ser¬ 
vice  and  security,”  Vaughn  says. 

Bell  Atlantic  is  one  of  the  more 
adventurous  telcos.  It  is  experiment¬ 
ing  with  integrating  paging  into  its 
intranet  and  is  finding  it  challenging. 
About  200  employees  are  involved  in 
a  trial  in  which  a  worker  can  send  a 
message  to  a  recipient’s  special  elec¬ 
tronic-mail  address  (prefaced  with  the 
letter  “P”)  and  automatically  send  an 
alphanumeric  page. 

“One  of  the  problems  is  that  there 
are  a  lot  of  paging  companies  and, 
as  a  result,  many  gateways  to  go 
through,”  Vaughn  says.  “We’re  send- 
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a25,0Q0  OF  THE  40,000  Bell 
Atlantic  employees  with  PCs 
are  on  the  intranet.  Total 
employee  count  is  65,000. 

rnMOm  THAN  10,000  customer 
service  representatives  refer  to 
the  intranet  to  answer  cus¬ 
tomer  questions. 

«THE  INTRANET  ALSO  offers 
human  resources  information, 
press  releases,  information 
systems-related  information, 
organizational  charts  and 
phone  listings. 


ing  an  electronic  message  to  the  pag¬ 
ing  company’s  server,  and  each  pag¬ 
ing  company  has  a  proprietary  for¬ 
mat.  Learning  those  formats  and 
handshakes  is  a  challenge.” 

Bell  Atlantic  could  introduce  the 
paging  option  to  its  full  intranet  user 
base  in  about  90  days  if  it  decides  to 
go  ahead,  Vaughn  says. 

Bell  Atlantic  is  also  considering  pro¬ 
viding  wireless  access  to  the  intranet 
for  thousands  of  field  technicians 
using  personal  digital  assistants.  That 
will  probably  be  introduced  to  the 
intranet  early  next  year,  according 
to  Vaughn.  It  would  make  field  tech¬ 
nicians  more  productive  because  it 
would  cut  down  on  travel  to  the  office 
and  make  it  easier  to  reschedule 
appointments,  he  says. 

By  early  next  year.  Bell  Atlantic  hopes 
to  add  an  extranet  function  to  its 
intranet  that  will  allow  customers  to 
place  phone  service  orders,  report  trou¬ 
ble  and  pay  their  bills  via  charge  or  debit 
cards.  By  mid- 1 998,  Bell  Atlantic  may 


add  a  fee-based  customer  service 
called  “bill  analysis,”  which  would 
allow  large  customers  to  see  what 
their  Bell  Atlantic  bills  would  have 
been  if  they  had  chosen  different 
service  options. 

“Obviously,  if  we  could  reduce 
the  call  volume  in  our  customer 
call  centers  it  would  be  a  savings, 
but  that’s  not  where  we’re  at  right 
now,”  Vaughn  says.  “The  intranet 
is  too  immature,  so  it’s  too  soon 
to  say  if  we  could  do  these  things 
for  the  return  on  investment. 
Right  now  we  would  do  it  because 
customers  want  it  and  for  strate¬ 
gic  reasons,  because  our  com¬ 
petitors  will  offer  similar  services.” 

But  Bell  Atlantic,  too,  is 
encountering  cultural  barriers  to 
intranet  use. 

Vaughn  says  providing  service 
to  customers  through  the  intranet 
challenges  Bell  Atlantic’s  market¬ 
ing  culture.  Marketers  are  used  to 
tailoring  their  messages  to  vari¬ 
ous  customer  segments  such  as 
large  businesses  or  federal  govern¬ 
ment  agencies;  they  might  offer 
special  promotions  to  those  groups 
that  other  segments  of  the  customer 
base  would  know  nothing  about. 

But  any  contradictions  in  market¬ 
ing  messages  or  special  offers  will 
quickly  become  apparent  to  all  cus¬ 
tomers  viewing  company  pricing 
information  on  the  intranet’s  extranet 
extension,  Vaughn  says.  That  is  forc¬ 
ing  Bell  Atlantic  to  coordinate  its  mar¬ 
keting  efforts  to  a  much  greater  degree 
than  it  has  in  the  past,  he  says. 


WHAT  THE  FUTURE  HOLDS 

The  future  of  telco  intranets  may 
include  video,  largely  because  of  its 
potential  for  lowering  the  costs  of 
employee  training. 

“It  would  be  more  economical  to 
do  training  over  the  intranet  than  to 
travel,  which  involves  hotels,  flights 
and  time  away  from  the  job,”  says 
Adele  Meadows,  a  solutions  consul¬ 


DESPITE  CULTURAL 
barriers,  telcos  may  be 
ahead  of  other  industries 
in  intranet  adoption 
because  they  have  a 
deeper  understanding  of 
networking. 

ERIC  VAUGHN 

DIRECTOR  OF  ELECTRONIC  COMMERCE 
BELL  ATLANTIC 


tant  in  Ameritech’s  Internet  and  mul¬ 
timedia  solutions  department  in 
Chicago. 

Ameritech  is  evaluating  low-band- 
width,  one-way  video  based  on  the 
H.324  ITU  standard,  which  involves 
transmitting  real-time  video  at  5  to  8 
frames  per  second.  “We  hope  to 
resolve  the  video  issue  by  the  end  of 
the  year  and  buy  an  off-the-shelf  solu¬ 
tion,”  Meadows  says. 

MCI  is  considering  offering  two- 
way  voice,  video  and  data  over  the 
intranet,  but  bandwidth  constraints 
make  it  a  relatively  low  priority,  Carl¬ 
son  says.  “We’re  tending  toward  mul¬ 
ticasting,  where  it’s  a  one-way  voice 
and  video  presentation  that  has  less 
impact  on  the  network,”  he  says. 

Alexander  is  a  freelance  writer  in 
Edina,  Minn. 
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TRIES:  ENTERTAINMENT 


ollywood  may  be  known  for 
its  glitz  and  special  effects. 
But  off  camera,  technology 
has  been  slow  to  keep  pace. 

“As  much  technology  as 
you  see  on  the  screen,”  says 
Kim  Spenchian,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  information  services  at  Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer,  Inc.  (MGM),  the  com¬ 
pany  behind  the  hacker  classic  War 
Games,  “there  hasn’t  been  much  tech¬ 
nology  behind  the  screen.” 

The  main  reason  for  the  industry’s 
inertia,  says  Mark  Hardie,  senior  analyst 
at  Forrester  Research,  Inc.  in  Boston,  is 
that  “traditional  technology  is  transac¬ 
tion  processing-oriented.  And  that’s  not 
what  this  business  is  all  about.” 

But  the  entertainment  business  is 
changing,  and  some  large  companies 


Following 
the  Yellow 
Brick  Road 

Film  and  music 
companies  find  that 
intranets  are  the  way 
to  reach  their 
global  empire 

BY  IMATALIE  ENGLER 


are  responding.  “With  the  expansion 
of  intellectual  rights,  licensing,  mer¬ 
chandising,  interactive  games  and  other 
uses  for  intellectual  property,  infor¬ 
mation  is  becoming  more  valuable,” 
Spenchian  says. 

And  companies  are  scrambling  to  dis¬ 
tribute  that  information  as  quickly  and 
cost-effectively  as  possible.  Many  see 
intranets  as  part  of  the  big  picture. 

They’re  still  in  the  planning  and  early 
rollout  stages.  Santa  Monica,  Calif-based 
MGM  has  begun  intranet-enabling 
client/server  applications  such  as  its  Sales 
Tracking  and  Rights  System.  The  cus¬ 
tomized  application  built  in  Sybase,  Inc. 
and  Powersoft’s  PowerBuilder  contains 
information  about  copyrights,  trade¬ 
marks  and  availability  of  its  more  than 
Continued  on  page  6 


The  one  truly  open  email  and  groupware  solution 


Introducing  Netscape  Communicator  and  SuiteSpot.  The  browser  was  only  the  beginning. 


At  some  point  you’ll  launch  Netscape'  you’ll 
exchange  email  with  people  inside  and  outside  of 
your  company  and,  all  of  a  sudden,  it  will  hit  you 
The  enterprise  email  and  groupware  solution  that 
you’ve  been  looking  for  is  closer  than  you  think. 


Netscape  Communicator  and  SuiteSpot  are  the 
world’s  only  fully  native  open  solutions  for  email  and 
groupware.  And,  because  they’re  built  from  the  ground 
up  on  the  Internet  messaging  standards  Netscape 
helped  create,  you  can  now  extend  your  intranet 
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It's  Part  of 
the  Game 

Arcade  uses  intranet 
for  entertainment 

Migh-tech  arcade  maker 

Sega  GameWorks  is  using 
an  intranet  to  provide  visi¬ 
tors  to  its  entertainment  centers  with  a 
unique  Web  experience. 

Much  like  Cybersmith  entertainment 
centers,  where  customers  sip  cappucci¬ 
no  and  surf  the  Web,  Sega's  facilities  in 
Seattle  and  Las  Vegas  combine  technol¬ 
ogy  and  real-world  comforts.  A  coffee 
shop,  pub  and  pizza  kitchen  join  a  game 
room  and  "Internet  Lounge,"  where 
access  to  the  intranet  is  located. 

The  intranet  offers  game  players  the 
chance  to  surf  for  insider  tips  on 


Vertical  Reality,  Descent  and  Super  GT 
before  they  go  downstairs  and  race  an 
opponent.  Nongamers  can  visit  intranet- 
based  virtual  "neighborhoods"  to  chat, 
test  their  "love  compatibility,"  customize 
a  personal  GameWorks  home  page  or 
check  out  the  Web  via  a  T1  connection. 

The  closed  intranet  environment 
enables  GameWorks  to  provide  unique 
content,  says  Kristin  Marlow,  interac¬ 
tive  producer.  "We  have  control  over 
the  look  and  feel  and  don't  have  to 
worry  about  cross- platform  compatibil¬ 
ity  or  low  bandwidth,"  she  says. 

The  intranet  also  connects  Game- 
Works  arcades  to  the  corporate  head¬ 
quarters  in  Los  Angeles.  A  combined 
venture  of  Dreamworks  SKG,  Universal 
Studios  and  Sega  Enterprises,  Game- 
Works  expects  to  open  100  entertain¬ 
ment  centers  around  the  world  in  the 
next  five  years.  All  of  the  centers  are 
expected  to  be  up  on  the  network,  with 
internal  and  external  areas  separated 


via  firewalls  and  encryption,  says  Sam 
Gustman,  director  of  technology. 

When  this  happens,  GameWorks  will 
be  one  step  closer  to  the  future  envi¬ 
sioned  by  Ray  Laracuenta,  research 
director  of  electronic  workplace  tech¬ 
nologies  at  Gartner  Group.  "The 
Internet  has  presented  an  opportunity 
to  take  the  pulse  of  the  market  prefer¬ 
ences  of  consumers,"  he  says.  "That 
information  can  be  processed  and  dis¬ 
cussed  on  an  intranet." 

—  NATALIE  ENGLER 


has  been  staring  you  in  the  face  for  over  two  years. 


beyond  the  traditional  boundaries  that 
restrict  existing  proprietary  solutions. 

To  come  face  to  face  with  the  future 


hrtp://hoinc.nctscape.com/ad/cw( )  r  UK  u  ji 
and  try  out  Netscape’s  latest  email  and 
groupware  solutions.  Or  call  888-777-0163 


NETSCAPE" 


of  communication  and  collaboration  visit  for  a  Netscape  SuiteSpot  test  drive  CD.  The  Internet  Company 

<01997  Netscape  Communications  Corporation,  Inc.  Netscape  and  the  Netscape  logo  are  registered  trademarks  of  Netscape  Communications 
Corp.  in  the  U.S.  and  other  countries.  Netscape  Communicator  and  SuiteSpot  are  also  trademarks  of  Netscape  which  may  he  registered. 
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Continued  from  page  4 
4,000-title  library  of  home  videos,  inter¬ 
active  software,  music,  licensed  mer¬ 
chandise,  films  and  TV  series.  The  appli¬ 
cation  began  in  the  sales  group  but 


H 


'HERE  WE  LEARN  to 

send  music  through¬ 
out  the  world  by 
first  sending  it 
down  the  hall." 

JIM  GRIFFIN,  CIO 
GEFFEN  RECORDS 

quickly  expanded  to  become  the  com¬ 
pany’s  main  product  database. 

The  short-term  goal  is  to  make  it  avail¬ 
able  throughout  MGM.  The  “ultimate 
goal,”  Spenchian  says,  is  to  get  the  “whole 
business  suite”  on  the  intranet. 

MGM  is  not  alone  in  its  intranet  out¬ 
look.  “A  lot  of  entertainment  organi¬ 
zations  have  vast  libraries  of  different 
media  types  and  are  starting  to  look 
to  their  intranets  to  manage  [and  dis¬ 
tribute]  it  all,”  says  Ray  Laracuenta, 
research  director  of  electronic  workplace 


technologies  at  Gartner  Group,  Inc. 
in  Stamford,  Conn. 

But  given  their  proclivity  for  gener¬ 
ating  and  transmitting  multimedia  files, 
entertainment  companies  have  to  build 
intranets  with  enough  bandwidth  to  deal 
with  “a  unique  proportion  of  bandwidth¬ 
consuming  data  types,”  he  adds. 

FALLiniG  COSTS  EXPECTED 

A  case  in  point  is  BMG  Entertainment. 
Before  the  $5.8  billion  entertainment 
division  of  media  monolith  Bertelsmann 
AG  releases  a  new  music  album,  its  mar¬ 
keting  department  has  to  send  every¬ 
thing  from  cover  art  to  sound  clips  to 
videos  from  New  York  to  40-plus  affil¬ 
iates  in  territories  as  far-flung  as  Japan, 
Australia,  Turkey  and  Thailand. 

Without  using  its  intranet,  distrib¬ 
uting  that  content  costs  hundreds  of  dol¬ 
lars  per  release  per  territory  in  shipping 
charges,  says  Scott  Dinsdale,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  chief  information  officer.  And 
any  change  in,  say,  a  photo  of  David 
Bowie  or  the  order  of  songs  on  an  Annie 
Lennox  album  forces  BMG  to  reship  the 
entire  package. 

But  with  an  intranet  application,  the 
bulk  of  that  expense  should  disappear. 
Within  the  next  year,  the  company  plans 
to  use  a  Netscape  Communications 
Corp.  or  Microsoft  Corp.  Web  server 
with  standard  browsers  and  media-rich 
attachments,  such  as  Progressive  Net¬ 
works,  Inc.’s  RealAudio  and  RealVideo, 
to  send  multimedia  over  IP  to  all  of  its 
territories. 

BMG  also  uses  its  intranet  for  more 
traditional  business  processes.  Like 
MGM,  the  company  is  intranet-enabling 
client/server  applications  to  give  peo¬ 
ple  in  remote  territories  access  to  busi¬ 
ness  information  such  as  sales  figures  and 
release  schedules.  Meanwhile,  its  Aus¬ 
tralian  facility  recently  introduced  a 
browser-based  ordering  system  that  lets 
retailers  order  products,  check  the  status 
of  releases  and  orders,  and  correspond 
with  people  at  the  company’s  head¬ 
quarters  over  an  extranet.  Dinsdale  said 
he  expects  the  intranet  to  pay  for  itself 


in  months  by  eliminating  value-added 
network  charges  and  costly  updates  and 
by  streamlining  the  order  process.  If  it 
succeeds,  other  facilities  will  follow. 

Firms  such  as  Geffen  Records,  Inc.  see 
intranets  as  a  way  to  prepare  for  bigger 
changes  promising  to  shake  up  the  indus¬ 
try.  To  the  entertainment  world,  the 
future  looks  increasingly  digital. 

It  is  this  vision  that  Jim  Griffin,  Gef- 
fen’s  CIO,  sees  when  he  and  his  staff  work 
on  the  company’s  intranet.  “On  your 
intranet  you  can  create  a  more  mature 
environment  than  you  find  in  the  world,” 
he  explains.  Geffen  uses  Netscape  Com¬ 
merce  Servers  and  Microsoft  Internet 
Explorer  with  QuickTime,  RealAudio, 
RealVideo  and  Shockwave  plug-ins,  as 
well  as  a  Paperview  plug-in  from 
Visioneer,  Inc.  that  allows  it  to  scan  news 
articles  straight  into  the  network,  built 
on  a  100Base-T  backbone,  and  have 
them  pop  up  on  users’  desktops. 

“Here  we  learn  to  send  music  through¬ 
out  the  world  by  first  sending  it  down 
the  hall,”  he  explains.  ' 

But  Geffen’s  intranet,  “Geffen  World,” 
is  more  than  a  technological  proving 
ground.  It  distributes  everything  from 
calendars,  sales  and  airplay  data  to  tele¬ 
phone  and  electronic-mail  directories, 
publicity  information  and  menus  from 
local  restaurants.  The  intranet  even  allows 
those  traveling  to  download  graphics, 
logos  and  fonts  from  their  laptops  or 
retrieve  videos,  listen  to  music  and  track 
the  company’s  release  schedule.  The 
extensive  use  of  the  intranet  “started  with 
the  technology  people,”  Griffin  says.  But 
“over  time,  the  average  employee  has 
begun  to  live  on  their  browser  through¬ 
out  the  day.” 

And  finally,  there’s  the  dilemma  of 
keeping  up  with  the  pace  of  change. 
While  companies  slog  through  politics 
and  hiring  dilemmas,  Griffin  says,  in  a 
garage  nearby  “a  1 4-year-old  kid  is  dis¬ 
tributing  video,  audio  and  text  about  his 
favorite  rock  band.” 


Engler  is  a  freelance  writer  in 
Cambridge,  Mass. 
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Uncalculated  Risks 

Intranets  seem  custom-made  for  struggling  insurers 
battling  high  internal  costs.  So  what's  the  problem? 


BY  JOSEPH  E-  MAGLITTA 

Could  this  really  be  the  same 
industry  that  a  generation 
ago  boldly  helped  launch  the 
age  of  computerized  busi¬ 
ness?  Never  mind  about 
intranets  —  poke  around  the 
$500  billion  insurance  busi¬ 
ness  today  and  you  might  find  a  pre¬ 
historic  mainframe  or  two,  still  bend¬ 
ing,  folding  and  mutilating  punch  cards. 

But  as  the  new  century  looms,  indus¬ 
try  analysts  and  consultants  say  the 
industry  must  regain  the  technology 
adventurousness  it  lost  during  the  lean 
1 970s  and  disaster-filled  1 980s  and  early 
1990s.  If  not,  they  warn,  many  insurers 
could  fade  into  antiquity  as  silently  as 
their  once-magnificent  computing 
machines. 

Compared  with  new,  more  techno- 
sawy  competitors  Fidelity,  Inc.,  Amer¬ 
ican  Express  Co.  and  Merrill  Lynch  & 
Co.,  which  are  now  entering  the  once- 
sacrosanct  insurance  business,  tradi¬ 
tional  insurers  are  “well  behind  the 
[intranet]  curve,”  says  Richard  Aron¬ 
son,  president  of  the  Foundation  for 
Issues  Research  &  Management,  Inc. 
(FIRM)  in  Schaumburg,  Ill.,  a  private 
company  that  studies  the  industry.  Full- 
service  financial  firms  have  a  big  head 
start  in  deploying  Web  technologies, 
especially  in  the  online  transaction  pro¬ 
cessing  and  back-end  intranets  need¬ 
ed  to  sell  insurance  over  the  Web,  adds 
Mark  Savory,  national  director  of  insur¬ 
ance  consulting  at  Ernst  &  Young  in 
New  York. 

Aronson  faults  top  executives,  many 
of  whom  are  very  technically  challenged 
and  afraid  of  technology.  “They  don’t 
do  anything  until  they  get  hit  over  the 


m 


head  with  a  stick  by  one  of  their  com¬ 
petitors,”  he  says. 

Indeed,  a  new  FIRM  study  finds  that 
insurance  companies  have  the  lowest 
intranet  usage  of  any  major  U.S.  indus¬ 
try.  Of  2,400  companies  polled,  only 
10%  were  using  intranets.  The  average 
for  all  U.S.  business  is  33%,  according 
to  International  Data  Corp.  in  Fram¬ 
ingham,  Mass. 

NEEDED  FOR  SURVIVAL 

These  findings  shock  Mia  Shernoff,  man¬ 
aging  director  of  online  service  at  The 
Aon  Group,  the  nation’s  largest  insur¬ 
ance  brokerage  and  consulting  firm.  Sher¬ 
noff,  a  Citibank  information  systems  vet¬ 
eran,  has  introduced  the  $3.3  billion 
Chicago  firm  to  intranet  applications 
that  include  an  extended  intranet  called 
AonLine,  which  gives  clients  online  access 
to  customized  risk  information.  “Hav¬ 
ing  an  intranet,”  she  says,  is  essential  “for 
competitive  survival.” 

To  date,  the  modest  Internet  activity 
among  insurers  has  focused  on  public 
Web  sites.  Yet  Aon,  Chubb  &  Sons, 
Cigna,  The  Progressive  Corp.,  St.  Paul 


Insurance  and  others 
have  begun  to  show  that 
intranets  and  extranets 
can  play  key  roles  for  life, 
property,  health  and 
casualty  insurers,  rein¬ 
surers  and  industry  con¬ 
sultancies. 

There’s  no  shortage  of  strong  business 
drivers  that  would  seem  to  make  both 
intranets  and  the  Internet  a  natural  for 
insurers:  notoriously  high  administra¬ 
tion  costs,  national  and  international 
consolidation,  legions  of  widely  scat¬ 
tered  agents  and  brokers. 

Knowledge  management  systems,  for 
example,  could  make  it  easy  to  bring  best 
practices  and  key  information  to  under¬ 
writers  and  brokers  scattered  around  the 
country  or  world.  Aronson  explains, 
“Intranets  can  help  underwriters  see  how 
market  pricing  is  going,  monitor  weath¬ 
er  and  the  environment  and  help  com¬ 
pany  lawyers  and  others  keep  up  with 
the  avalanche  of  daily  new  insurance  reg¬ 
ulations  and  court  decisions.” 

But  the  industry’s  conservative,  self- 
satisfied,  tight-fisted  environment  that’s 
grown  more  cautious  about  technolo¬ 
gy  since  pioneering  efforts  in  the  1950s 
and  1960s  has  helped  keep  insurers  away 
from  intranets,  observers  say.  Heavy 
industry  regulation  and  legions  of  lawyers 
haven’t  helped. 

“There’s  definitely  a  certain  culture  in 
insurance  that’s  antithetical  to  intranets,” 
says  Leilani  Allen,  a  for¬ 
mer  IS  executive  who 
worked  in  insurance  and 
banking  prior  to  joining 
Tenex  Consulting  in 
Burlington,  Mass.  She  tells 
of  one  major  insurer  whose  IS  depart¬ 
ment  offered  funding  for  a  new  intranet 
project.  “People  were  reluctant  to  step 
up  and  sponsor.  They  just  didn’t  see  how 
sharing  information  was  a  positive  thing,” 
she  says.  The  effort  died. 

Many  insurers  suffer  with  poor  infra¬ 
structure,  notably  old  SNA  networks 
Continued  on  next  page 


WHAT'S  ONLINE 


Join  Joe  Maglitta  in 
an  online  forum  by  visit¬ 
ing  our  Web  site  at 

www.computerworld.com/intranets 
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Continued  from  page  9 
and  lack  of  modern  desktop  PCs.  Only- 
one  in  three  has  a  LAN,  according  to 
the  FIRM.  Few  even  have  TCP/IP. 
Large  firms  tend  to  be  in  better  shape 
than  medium  and  small  brethren.  But 
all  have  a  tough  time  attracting  intranet 
and  Web  talent  to  what  some  have  per¬ 
ceived  as  a  ho-hum  environment. 

Still,  some  more  progressive  insurers 
are  excelling.  Chubb’s  18-month-old 


"WE  MAY  NOT  BE  on  the  gee-whiz 
cutting  edge,  but  our  intranet  is 
adaptable  and  usable." 

MIA  SHERNOFF.  MANAGING  DIRECTOR, 
ONLINE  SERVICE,  THE  AON  GROUP 

intranet  with  ’net  links,  ChubbNet,  is 
paying  dividends,  according  to  Don  Gar¬ 
vey,  assistant  vice  president  of  informa¬ 
tion  technology  at  the  Warren,  N.J.,  firm. 

One  financial  analysis  group,  he  says, 
saves  $12,000  or  $13,000  a  month  in 
overnight  delivery  charges.  Also,  instead 
of  buying  cosdy  company  data  from  Dun 
&  Bradstreet  Corp.  or  Lexis-Nexis,  Gar¬ 
vey  says,  Web-surfing  analysts  post  free 
material  on  a  special  home  page  that 
underwriters  can  easily  access.  Chubb- 


Net  has  also  replaced  the  legacy  corpo¬ 
rate  electronic-mail  system  and  com¬ 
pany  newsletter. 

Of  course,  ChubbNet  did  require 
some  groundwork:  a  four-year  effort 
to  put  new  PCs  and  TCP/IP  on  8,000 
company  desktops  in  65  company  loca¬ 
tions  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada.  The 
multimillion-dollar”  project  was  to 
finish  this  month. 

Over  at  Aon,  the  extranet  has  been  a 
big  hit  with  customers, 
notably  risk  managers 
and  other  financial 
executives,  Shernoff 
says.  They  pay  $  1 0,000 
a  year  to  get  online 
access  to  personalized 
analysis  tools,  policy 
data,  external  informa¬ 
tion,  news,  claims,  sure¬ 
ty  bonds  and  other 
information  that  nor¬ 
mally  would  take  much 
longer  to  assemble. 

Shernoff’s  group  is 
now  developing  greater 
customization,  and 
perhaps  “push”  infor¬ 
mation,  via  Microsoft 
Corp.’s  new  Personal¬ 
ization  Server.  Other 
intranets  at  Aon  add 
new  functionality  and 
longevity  to  Oracle 
databases,  SQL  servers 
and  legacy  processing  applications.  Near¬ 
ly  50%  of  Aon’s  Notes  users  in  the  U.S. 
have  been  Web-enabled  with  Domino, 
as  have  those  in  Mexico  and  Latin  7\mer- 
ica.  We  may  not  be  on  the  gee-whiz  cut¬ 
ting  edge,”  Shernoff  says,  “but  our 
intranet  is  adaptable  and  usable.  Our  risk 
managers  are  not  computer  experts.” 

At  Progressive  Insurance  Corp.,  Chief 
Information  Officer  Alan  Ditchfield 
says  intranet-enabling  legacy  mainframe 
applications  has  reduced  training  time 


for  using  line-of-business  applications 
from  two  years  to  three  weeks.  “We 
have  millions  of  lines  of  logic  and  code 
developed  over  the  last  eight  or  nine 
years  that  we  can  spice  up,”  he  says. 
Next  step:  equipping  the  firm’s  1,000 
roving  claims  settlement  vans  with  wire¬ 
less  devices  that  can  connect  to  com¬ 
pany  intranets  and  the  claims  systems 
database. 

Will  such  uses  become  the  norm? 
Opinions  differ.  Ernst  &  Young’s  Savory 
says  the  next  year  will  see  more  and  big¬ 
ger  intranet  projects  in  the  industry.  As 
in  banking,  development  of  Internet 
applications  may  finally  spark  overdue 
intranet  applications.  Growing  numbers 
of  service  firms,  from  IBM  to  upstart 
boutiques  such  as  Lifecom.Inc.,  have  cre¬ 
ated  new  offerings  to  help  insurers  devel¬ 
op  intranets  and  other  Web  applications. 

But  Tenex’s  Allen  fears  that  industry 
inertia  may  be  too  strong.  “I  don’t  see 
[intranets]  ever  taking  off  in  insurance,” 
she  says.  Aronson  counters,  “Whether 
they  want  it  or  not,  insurers  cannot  resist 
the  stampede.  Some  will  get  crushed.” 


Maglitta  is  a  freelance  writer  in 
Cambridge,  Mass. 


CONFERENCE 

Emerging  Technologies  Conference, 

SepL  7-10,  Washington.  This  year's 
focus  is  electronic  commerce.  Sponsored 
by  L0MA,the  association  for  insurance 
and  financial  services  companies  (www. 
loma.org/emcfali.htm). 

For  more  online  resources,  visit  us  at 
www.computeiworld.com/intranets 
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Why  is  Netscape  software 
the  Internet/intranet  software  of 
choice  for  so  many  Fortune  100 
companies?  One  reason  is  our 
single-minded  focus  on  Internet 
technology  and  how  it  can 
improve  business  communications. 

Take  our  new  intranet  solu¬ 
tion,  SuiteSpotr  It  contains  the 
functionality  of  older  systems 
like  Lotus  Notes  and  Microsoft 
BackOffice,  but  offers  greater 
productivity  and  flexibility. 

Only  with  SuiteSpot  can  you 


communicate,  collaborate,  and 
share  information  across  any 
platform  or  operating  system, 
whether  inside  your  company 
or  out.  SuiteSpot  also  costs  less 
than  Notes  or  BackOffice.  And 
SuiteSpot  easily  integrates  with 
current  client/server  applications 
mnning  on  Unix  and  Windows  NT. 

SuiteSpot  is  just  one  example 
of  how  Netscape  is  providing 
open  Internet  technology  to  better 
link  people  and  information. 

To  see  how  we  can  help  your 


company  improve  its  internal 
communications,  call  us  toll 
free  at  1-800-397-8607.  Or 
visit  our  Internet  Web  site  at 
http://info.netscape.com/pre4 


©1997  Netscape  Communications  Corporation.  All  other  trademarks  are  property  of  their  respective  owners. 
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Arthur  van  Hoff 

Chief  Technology  Officer,  Marimba,  Inc. 
Author  of  Java  Compiler 


SYMANTEC 


The  best  Java 

development  tools? 

Ask  the  guy  who 
co-created  Java. 


While  we’d  like  to 
think  Symantec’s 
Cafe™  IDE  is 
Arthur  van  Hoff’s  best 
friend,  this  particular  dis¬ 
tinction  goes  to  his  buddy 
Trix  (that’s  him  on  the  right  - 
the  one  with  four  legs.) 

Which  is  not  to  say  we 
don’t  rank  high  on  van 
Hoff’s  list.  Recently,  we 
asked  the  co-creator  of 
Java  what  he  likes  in  a 
development  environment. 
And  why  he  chose 
Symantec’s  Java  tools. 

“You  want  your  tools 
to  be  so  fast  and  natural 
to  use  that  they're  like  a 
part  of  your  mind,  so  you 
can  get  into  that  zone 
where  you’re  working  at 
the  speed  of  thought. 

B  “Symantec’s 
Cafe  compiler  is 
really,  rea  ly  fast, 
and  it’s  config¬ 
urable  to  the 
way  I  work.  It’s 
a  great  environment  that 
will  boost  any  developer’s 
productivity.” 

Other  considerations? 
“Compatibility,”  van  Hoff 
says.  “I  want  100%  com¬ 
patibility  with  Sun’s  JDK. 
Symantec’s  JIT  runs  on 


Sun’s  standard  JDK, 
which  is  an  absolute 
requirement.” 

Van  Hoff  has  put 
these  and  other 
Symantec  assets  to  work 
in  the  creation  of  his 
company’s  dazzling  new 
Castanet™  channel  pub¬ 
lishing  system,  designed 
to  automatically  distribute 
and  maintain  software 
applications  and  content 
within  a  company  or 
across  the  Internet. 
“Soon,  you’ll  be  able  to 
seamlessly  publish 
Castanet  channels  with 
Symantec  tools,  ”  he 
adds. 

That’s  just  one  more 
advantage  of  choosing 
Symantec.  For  plenty  of 
others,  please  call  or  visit 
our  website  today. 

Call  for  a  FREE  trial  copy! 

1-800-453-1059 

ext  9WT2 
Or  download  from: 

http:/ / cafe.symantec.com 
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